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ten in Professor Ashley's characteristically critical and scholarly spirit, 
and the suggestions it offers, gained from English experience, will prove 
of great value to American readers and especially to American men of 
affairs in these days of industrial disturbances. 

J. E. George. 
Northwestern University. 

The Anthracite Coal Communities. By Peter Roberts. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. — xiii, 387 pp. 

The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers. By Frank Julian 
Warne. Philadelphia, the J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. — 
211 pp. 

These two volumes together constitute a noteworthy sociological 
study of a phenomenon now to be witnessed on a larger scale in the 
United States than elsewhere in the world. The ethnic, social and 
moral character of a community inhabiting a region 1,700 square 
miles in extent, is being transformed by the immigration of peoples 
radically unlike those hitherto dwelling there. The outcome of the 
changes there taking place will be the answer to the question whether 
American manners, ideals and institutions have vitality enough to as- 
similate the Slavonic character as they have assimilated the Celtic and 
the Teutonic. Thus far in the evolution of the American people, the 
foreign elements absorbed have been chiefly of the same ethnic stocks 
that centuries ago combined to create the English blood. The immigra- 
tion that we are now receiving is chiefly Italian and Slavonic. If we 
can convert these stocks also into good American stuff, the stability of 
our national character will be assured. 

Dr. Warne' s account of the Slav invasion is slight and not altogether 
satisfactory. His chief interest is in the labor situation, and the con- 
flict that has been precipitated by the attempt of the English-speaking 
miners to hold their own against lower standards of living. It must 
be regretted that Dr. Warne accepts the local use of the word Slav as 
a comprehensive term for all non-English speaking elements in the an- 
thracite mining districts. Ethnically, intellectually and sociologically 
the Italians and the Slavs are as unlike as the Italians and Welsh, and 
the writer of a scientific book is without excuse in condoning a misuse 
of terms that must inevitably lead to confused and mischievous thinking. 
Dr. Roberts's volume is a model of detailed,comprehensive and well- 
ordered description. No other work that has ever been done in this 
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country in the field of descriptive sociology can be put in the same 
class with it. It is work of the same judicious, thorough-going quality, 
that we find in Booth's Life and Labor oj the People oj London. 

Beginning with a general description of the territory in which an- 
thracite miners live, Dr. Roberts leads up to an account of the immi- 
gration movement, and the resulting composite population, in which 
he distinguishes twenty-six different elements. Nowhere confusing the 
Slavonic with the Italian blood, he observes that wherever the Slavs 
have settled in the mining towns a complement of Russian and Polish 
Jews is invariably found. These Jews seldom work in the mines, but 
here as elsewhere they find their way into trade and rapidly accumulate 
wealth. Dr. Roberts says of them: " They raise large families, are 
tender fathers and faithful husbands. The males are rugged and well 
developed; the females strong and mothers of children." Of the 
100,000 Slavs the Poles were the first to arrive and are the most numer- 
ous. 

Dr. Roberts' general estimate of the Slavs may undoubtedly be taken 
as the judgment of a man who knows his facts and weighs his words. 
" As a factor in the operation of these collieries," he says, " the Slav is 
indispensable. His political importance is daily increasing, and if 
aided by means whereby his social worth may be enhanced, he is ca- 
pable of taking his place in the ranks of more highly civilized immi- 
grants to our country." He is obedient, courageous, capable of great 
physical endurance and industrious. Imitative to a high degree, he 
has absolute confidence in competent leadership. In school the Slav 
children excel the Anglo-Saxon children in penmanship, drawing, 
mathematics and discipline. The Slav is fatalistic and superstitious, 
but while he follows his priest in the ceremonies and rites of the church, 
he resents priestly interference in industrial affairs. His morality is 
altogether distinct from his religion. The Pole and the Ruthenian love 
freedom and are more self-assertive and more independent than the 
Hungarian and the Lithuanian. The Slav in general is unclean, sus- 
picious, revengeful, brutal, ignorant and clannish. Of 150,000 illiter- 
ates in the anthracite district, the majority are Slavonic. The Slav has 
the instinct of acquisition and is rapidly buying real estate. He takes 
to American citizenship, but at the same time clings to old social cus- 
toms, especially those pertaining to festivities, weddings and funerals. 

All these phases of Slav life Dr. Roberts examines in detail in his 
chapters on family life, standards of living, education, intellectual and 
religious life, morality, economy, pauperism, criminality and politics. 
More space than we can give would be required for a detailed criticism 
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of these chapters. We are justified in saying that no American student 
of our economic, moral or political problems can neglect to make him- 
self familiar with Dr. Roberts's pages. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Women in the Printing Trades. Edited by J. Ramsay McDon- 
ald, with a preface by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. London, P. S. 
King, 1904. — 202 pp. 

Women under the Factory Act. By Nora Vynne and Helen 
Blackburn. London, Williams & Norgate, 1903. — 205 pp. 

Of Women in the Printing Trades, Professor Edgeworth says: "It 
seems to constitute a solid contribution to a department of political 
economy which has, perhaps, not received as much attention as it de- 
serves." It is the sort of investigation which the American people fail 
to obtain from their numerous bureaus and departments of labor, an 
investigation which covers many different aspects of the industry under 
consideration, and reveals in every chapter a sustained effort to present 
every view of the subject which has been brought to light, whether or 
not the preconceived ideas of the editor may be strengthened thereby. 

The investigation was "undertaken by the Women's Industrial 
Council, the Royal Statistical Society, the Royal Economic Society and 
the Hutchinson Trustees consenting to be represented on the com- 
mittee responsible for the work." Of the individual investigators, 
Miss Clementina Black is perhaps the best known to American read- 
ers. The term printing trades has been used by the editor in a more 
comprehensive sense than we are accustomed to, including the manu- 
facture of paper, paper boxes and bags as well as bookbinding. 

The work is singularly devoid of generalizations except upon three 
points, namely, the unwillingness of the women in these trades to un- 
dertake responsibility, the absence of independent organization among 
them, and the consequent necessity for protective legislation in their 
interest. Thus, on page 91 the statement is made that "taken alto- 
gether, the evidence gathered by this investigation proves that neither 
the demand for improvement nor the organization to make that demand 
effective exists in the case of the women workers." This may be ac- 
counted for by the correlative fact brought out by the table of ages 
(p. 203), compiled from the census of 1901, which shows that the num- 
ber of females employed in these trades in England and Wales between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty is nearly twice as great as at any other 



